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Vandeleur Re-elected State Fed 


HE fortieth annual convention of the Cali- 

fornia State Federation of Labor came to a 
close in the early morning hours of Saturday last, 
on “an amazing note of harmony, after days of 
bitter controversy,” as one observer put it. 

“It has undoubtedly been the most successful 
convention the State Federation has known,” said 
Edward D. Vandeleur, the successful candidate in 
the bitterly-fought campaign for secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization. 

After the convention Vandeleur voiced apprecia- 
tion for the confidence bestowed upon him by the 
Federation, and thanked the delegates who had 
supported him. He said: 

“An enormous amount of work has been accom- 
plished—work that has written labor history in 
the State of California. I feel that the delegates 
will return to their homes carrying a message to 
their local unions that the Federation is going for- 
ward to a new year of even greater accomplish- 
ments.” 

Charges Tabled for Harmony’s Sake 


The “amazing note of harmony” had reference 
to the fight early in the proceedings, when an ef- 
fort was made to deny seats in the convention to 
John F. Shelley, president of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, and George G. Kidwell, both dele- 
gates from Bakery Wagon Drivers’ Union No. 
484 of San Francisco. The move was successful in 
the case of Kidwell but failed in regard to Shelley. 
Just prior to adjournment a motion for an investi- 
gation of Kidwell and Governor Olson was tabled. 

The controversy all centered on Kidwell’s ap- 
pearance before a United States Senate committee 
to oppose changes in the Wagner act which were 
supported by the American Federation of Labor. 

Shelley was charged with being active in 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, an organization 
which is under the ban of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Just before adjournment of the final session the 
weary delegates killed a resolution demanding an 
investigation of Kidwell and Governor Olson. The 
committee reporting on the resolution had recom- 
mended that steps toward prosecution be taken if 
warranted. That also was killed. 

In a surprise move, Dexter Lewis, a Los An- 
geles teamster who had been a leader in the at- 
tacks on Kidwell and Shelley that have featured 
the past three annual conventions, got up and 
moved the resolution be tabled. The motion 
carried. c 

Senator Shelley took a leading part in consid- 
eration of a resolution dealing with Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League and charging the League is an- 
tagonistic to the A.F.L. and an accessory of the 
C.1.O. 

It requested the A.F.L. convention to reaffirm 
its policy toward the League and instruct locals 
and State Federations not to retain as members or 
seat delegates who are League members, 


Matter for Individual Decision 


The resolution did not name Shelley but spoke 
of a member of the League’s state executive coun- 
cil who also is president of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 

Shelley said the A.F.L. had termed the league a 


political organization, and once the national body 
takes a stand permitting membership “abiding by 
it will be a matter for individuals to decide.” 

He opposed putting the issue on a personal basis 
and said if the identification was eliminated “I and 
those who agree with me will not oppose adoption 
of the resolution.” 

Shelley said he wished to correct the committee, 
however, in saying only one member of the 
League’s executive council had asked for creden- 
tials, adding that both he and Kidwell, who was 
denied a seat because of his opposition to Wagner 
act amendments, were members, 

Tim Reardon’s Name Brought In 

Earlier the convention had considered three 
resolutions dealing with the Industrial Accident 
Commission, headed by Kidwell. 

One of the resolutions held that Kidwell and 
T. A. Reardon, commissioners, as laymen are in- 
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competent to sit in judicial capacity and make 
awards in Industrial Accident cases and are de- 
pendent on referees. 

The resolution was referred to the executive 
council without indorsement after a paragraph had 
been eliminated saying there had been an increase 
of unsatisfactory decisions. 

A resolution by J. B. Nathan, San Francisco. 
charged the California State Employment Service 
and the United States Farm Placement Service 
with “working closely with the Associated Farm- 
ers” to create a labor surplus in certain agricul- 
tural areas “resulting in a lowering of wages.” 

The resolution committee, saying the resolution 
made serious charges, recommended it be referred 
to the incoming executive council for investigation, 
with criminal or civil action to be instituted if 
warranted. 

“Labor Analyist” and Free Speech 


A resolution attacking Arthur Eggleston, 
“Chronicle’s” “labor analyist,” was filed with not 
one vote being cast against the committee’s recom- 
mendation favoring that action. The resolution 
charged Eggleston wrote his column “after careful 
perusal of the ‘People’s World’ and some tele- 
phone calls to the C.I.0.” 

Buzzell said the committee felt there was a simi- 
larity in the views of Eggleston and the “People’s 
World,” but the A.F.L. had always been in favor 
of free speech and a free press and the “Chron- 
icle” had the right “to do as it pleases.” 

Four resolutions asking indorsement of the ham 
and eggs plan—retirement life payments act—had 
been submitted to the convention, asking that the 
convention “indorse the principle” of retirement 
warrants. 

“Ham and Eggs” Tabled 


Two resolutions against the plan were submitted, 
They cited ‘‘the inevitable danger” of the plan. 

The report of the resolutions committee, read by 
J. W. Buzzell, Los Angeles, recommended the 
indorsement resolutions be disapproved and that 
one of the two resolutions against be adopted. 

Delegates opposing the plan cited clauses which 
they said would be detrimental to labor and Joseph 
St. Angelo, San Francisco, declared it was a “uto- 
pian idea” that was “built on a foundation of 
sand.” 

Making the chief speech for indorsement, Wen- 


: dell Phillips of San Francisco said: “I don’t be- 


lieve any of us know whether it will work or not, 
but the system of pensions we have at the present 
time certainly is not working.” 

He told of the alliance labor had made with pen- 
sion advocates to defeat Proposition No. 1, the 
anti-labor bill, on the last November ballot and 
said the pension vote was the only thing that kept 
labor from being “saddled” with the measure. 
“Don’t kick these people in the face,” he urged. 

Haskell Tidwell, San Pedro, who previously had 
been vitriolic in his denunciations of the group of 
which Phillips is a leader, took the microphene to 
agree with Phillips. He argued, however, that 
definite stand one way or the other was “going to 
put the labor movement on the spot.” 

A motion to table was quickly carried. 

Declarations of renewed warfare on the C.I.O. 


Two 


SS 


were made and the convention approved a motion 
offering full support of A.F.L. sailors, cannery 
workers and fishermen in their fight against as- 
serted attempts of the C.I.O. to take over all can- 
nery. workers, 

Kidwell Wins a Point 

George Kidwell, who had occupied the limelight 
in the early proceedings of the convention because 
of the ouster proceedings, won what was termed 
an “eleventh hour victory” when the convention 
tabled a resolution demanding an investigation of 
the trip to Washington which was made at state 
expense. 

The committee recommended concurrence and 
added that the executive board should make an 
investigation to determine whether he or Gover- 
nor Olson had been guilty of misfeasance, and if 
so be authorized to institute civil or criminal pro- 
ceedings. 

Shelley took the floor and said the resolution 
had brought back the tone of bitterness that pre- 
vailed in the early days of the convention. He 
charged persecution and said: 

“Let’s stop the inquisition of a man who has de- 
voted his entire life to the labor movement. 

“IT don’t think George Kidwell fears an investi- 
gation.” 

Shelley recited that a previous attempt to stop 
Kidwell’s pay and expenses had failed when it was 
held he had made the trip legally. 

The motion to table came from Dexter Lewis of 
the Los Angeles Teamsters, and was carried with 
only a few dissenting votes. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The chief interest in the election of officers. 
which was held on Thursday, centered on the 
choice for secretary-treasurer. Edward D. Vande- 
leur, incumbent, had been the target of one of the 
most bitter assaults ever conducted against an 
officer of the Federation, reaching the proportions 
of a state election, with down-town headquarters 
and an extensive office force conducted for his 
opponent. 

Vandeleur’s opponent was Alexander Watch- 
man, president of the San Francisco Building and 
Construction Trades Council. His campaign was 
the most elaborate ever conducted by a candidate 
for office in the California State Federation of 
Labor, and his campaign committee was headed 
by John F. Shelley, president of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 

The election occupied the convention all day 
Thursday, to the exclusion of other business, and 
the complete returns were not announced until 9 
o’clock Friday morning. They showed the election 
of Vandeleur by 100,944 votes for Vandeleur and 
70,645 for Watchman. 

Voting for the presidency was a mere formality, 
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as President C. J. Haggerty was re-elected by ac- 
clamation on Wednesday night. He was accorded 
a splendid ovation when nominations closed. 

Observers saw in the ballot results a definite in- 
dication of resentment at Governor Olson’s speech 
on behalf of Watchman on Wednesday, as well as 
a sequel to the decisive vote unseating Kidwell as 
a delegate to the convention. 

Vice-presidents elected were: Henry E. Clemens, 
Los Angeles; C. T. Lehmann, Los Angeles; D. T. 
Wayne, Hollywood; Loleta Grande, Santa Bar- 
bara; Edward Remus, Fresno; Ros Mannina, San 
Jose; Harry Lundeberg, San Francisco; C. T. 
McDonough, San Francisco; Anthony Noriega, 
San Francisco; Thomas T, White, San Francisco; 
Charles F. Daley, Vallejo; F. T. Shipman, Eureka; 
Charles W. Real, Oakland; Lena Lema, Stockton 
(unopposed); E. F. Nelson, San Diego (unop- 
posed); A. M. Gruber, San Pedro; George Stokel, 
Sacramento (unopposed); Carl Fletcher, Long 
Beach (unopposed); Paul E. Burg, Contra Costa 
(unopposed). 


Santa Monica and Santa Cruz were candidates 
for next year’s convention, and Santa Monica was 
chosen. 


MAYOR ROSSI THANKED 


The state Federation of Labor thanked Mayor 
Rossi for addressing its annual convention. 

“The delegates were profoundly impressed by 
your very fine address and with your most accu- 
rate appraisal of the contribution that labor can 
make to the ideals of free government,” Chairman 
Charles W. Real of the convention committee 
said. 

Delegates to the Oakland convention consid- 
ered the mayor’s address and their reception at 
the San Francisco Building on Treasure Island as 
the most enjoyable part of the session, Real added 
in his letter to the mayor. 

es 


German-Americans Assail Nazis 


As Enemies of German People 

The present German government was assailed 
as the greatest enemy of the German people at a 
rally held in NeW York City by German-Ameri- 
can organizations opposed to the nazi regime. 
Speakers asked for removal of the embargo on 
arms, an act declared to be partial to the dictators. 
Organizations participating included the Ger- 
man branch of the Social-Democratic Federation 
of America, the Roland German-American Demo- 
cratic Society of Greater New York, Friends of 
German Democracy, the Workmen’s Benefit and 
Benevolent Association and representatives of the 
“Neue Volk Zeitung.” Speakers included German 
refugees and several former German civil officials. 
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Waterfront Contracts 


The first step toward peace in Pacific ports was 
taken Thursday of last week when the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union 
accepted a program continuing negotiations indefi- 
nitely and providing a sixty-day notice of strike or 
lockout from either side. 

The Masters, Mates and Pilots followed suit. 

R. M. Hansen, A.C.A. negotiating committee 
chairman, sent Secretary of Labor Perkins a tele- 
gram notifying her that employers had refused to 
accept his group’s proposal for the basis of exten- 
sion. Hansen said: 

“We are prepared to cease work at midnight,” 
but added that nothing final had been determined 
since there was to be another meeting with the 
employers. 

On the East Coast, Joe Ryan’s International 
Longshoremen’s Association signed a ninety-day 
extension of negotiations, and the National Mari- 
time Union agreed to continue their negotiation 
period for thirty days. 

With agreements between waterfront unions and 
employers expiring at midnight Saturday night, 
negotiations continued into Sunday for an exten- 
sion of contracts, despite the passing of the dead- 
line. 

At 11:30 p.m. representatives of two unions— 
the C.I1.O. Marine Firemen and the A.F.L. Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific—walked out of the confer- 
ence with officers of the Pacific American Ship- 
owners’ Association. 

They refused to accept an expansion of the ex- 
isting contract. Federal mediators who were 
standing by ready to offer their services to prevent 
a possible tie-up of Pacific Coast shipping were 
hopeful they would return for further conferences. 

Early on Sunday representatives of two other 
unions—the radio operators (American Communi- 
cations Association), and the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards’ Union—agreed to an extension of their 
contracts similar to that previously accepted by 
the longshoremen. 

The Dock Checkers’ Union earlier in the eve- 
ning had declined the proposed expansion, insist- 
ing on its original demands. The organization re- 
cessed, but refused to say whether its agents 
would return for further negotiations. 

On the other hand, the Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association signed a five-month extension of 
negotiations. 

—_—__@—____—_ 
GOOD NEWS FROM BALTIMORE 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has 
announced that more than eight hundred fur- 
loughed employees of the maintenance of equip- 
ment department have been called back to work at 
various points on the railroad to repair and build 
locomotives and freight cars. This has been made 
necessary by the increased volume of freight mov- 
ing during recent weeks. 


“Legions of Democracy” 


Members of the American Legion have begun 
formation of a new national organization, called 
the Legions of Democracy, pledged to defend and 
promote democratic principles in the United States. 

The first unit of the organization was formed in 
Fairfield, Conn., at a meeting of 700 Legion mem- 
bers. 

Stephen F. Chadwick, national Legion com- 
mander, told the gathering: 

“If we learned anything from the world war it 
was that you cannot take your ideals and push 
them down the throats of others by the methods 
that we call war. 

“The war to make the world safe for democracy 


_ exists right in our own land. If we fail here, wheat 


hope have we to interest the rest of the world in 
our form of government?” 
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Three 


Governor Olson’s Sensational Speech and Haggerty’s Reply 


HE address of Governor Culbert L. Olson 

before the convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor last week, in which he dis- 
cussed “labor leaders,” “labor politicians’ and 
“labor statesmen,” and which created a great deal 
of discussion among delegates and union men gen- 
erally, will appear in full in the printed proceed- 
ings of the convention. Also the reply of President 
C. J. Haggerty will be included in the same docu- 
ment. 

The Labor Clarion herewith prints some inter- 
esting excerpts from the two addresses. Governor 
Olson said: 

oo We live in a world of social, economic 
and political complexities where democratic insti- 
tutions are being severely tested these days, and 
more severely, perhaps, than at any time in our 
generation. 

“Organized labor has the responsibility of facing 
and dealing with these facts. Labor had a major 
part in electing me governor of California. The 
rank and file of organized labor understood that 
my election would mean labor’s larger and proper 
place in shaping the policies and administering the 
laws of our state, and they joined in electing me 
despite the fact, which I regret, that a few men in 
high places of labor organizations saw fit to openly 
oppose me and support the political enemies of 
organized labor. I therefore feel that I have some- 
what of a right to express to you the hope that 
your elections and other deliberations at this con- 
vention will be weighted with this sense of respon- 
sibility. Our democracy must either succeed or fail 
in establishing an economy that will meet human 
needs, preserve peace and provide social security 
to the lives of the American people. If it fails, 
demagogic movements, fed by class hatreds and 
intolerance and led by ambitious bigots, may fol- 
low in the wake of that failure and may even 
threaten the destruction of our cherished civil lib- 
erties. 

“Labor Politicians” and “Labor Statesmen” 


“This sense of responsibility will tell you the 
difference between a labor politician and a labor 
statesman. Whereas a mere labor politician con- 
siders only the place he can win within an organi- 
zation as it now exists, the labor statesman is the 
man who has a sense of the place organized labor 
should have in the American way of life. He is the 
man who will help lead labor to the full achieve- 
ment of that place. Having once achieved it, he is 
the man who will help labor fill that place with 
credit to labor and benefit to the community. 


“IT have appointed such labor statesmen to im- 
portant positions in your state government—sin- 
cere men, faithful to the labor movement, such as 
George G. Kidwell, director of industrial relations 
and chairman of the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion; Herbert C. Carasco, commissioner of labor; 
and the people of their districts have elected to the 
Legislature other leaders of organized labor whose 
records entitle them to be classed as labor states- 
men, such as John F. Shelley, Assemblymen 
Elmer Lore and Jack Tenney, and I have ap- 
pointed to an important commission Alexander 
Watchman, another labor leader whom I consider 
a real labor statesman. 


“T want to again refer briefly to the subject of 
organized labor engaging in politics. I have been 
an active partisan Democrat for a good many 
years. I have attended or closely followed all of 
the national conventions of my adult years. I have 
seen labor come asking for favorable labor planks 
from both parties, During Mr. Gompers’ time I 
was with the boys waiting on the platform, going 
to conventions where hardly a single labor leader 
sat as a delegate. More often, labor was given but 
scant consideration. Those were the days when 
organized labor pretended to keep out of politics, 
or, at least, partisan politics. 


“T am inclined to again discuss, briefly, the sub- 
ject of unity within the ranks of labor. I am sure 
you have all been instructed and ‘preached at’ to 
satiety on this subject. You have been very care- 
fully and repeatedldy made aware of the weakness 
inherent in the present split in labor. I am sure 
you are familiar with the tactics and strategy of 
politics. I am sure every one of you has long since 
decided exactly whom to blame for failure of peace 
negotiations. Therefore I shall not dwell on those 
points; but I do view with satisfaction some of 
the signs that the American Federation of Labor 
and the C.I.O. can, and do, get along together in 
the field, even if they don’t do so well together at 
Washington. For example, the conflict between 
the two cannot be so very deep-seated at San 
Pedro and Santa Rosa, where, on Labor Day, 
they joined hands in the most convincing display 
of practical working relations, 

“Another good sign was recently evidenced by 
the maritime unions of the Pacific, in which the 
A.F.L. and C.I.O. worked together with most 
practical and profitable results. 

“Another good sign is the refusal of an A.F.L. 
union to contribute to an anti-C.I.O. propaganda 
campaign. 

“Another sign of this is seen in Del Norte 
County, where unions of both groups occupy the 
same labor temple and share the same meeting 
hall. 

“Another encouraging sign is found in many 
unions which express strong unity demands to 
their national and international officers. 

“Another sign of unity is discovered in the re- 
fusal of the Teamsters to go through the C.I.O. 
picket lines, 

“I could extend the list, but the most convinc- 
ing evidence of unity, de facto if not de jure, is in 
the turning of some of your own unions to the 
clothing and forms and practices of industrial 
unions.” 


PRESIDENT HAGGERTY’S REMARKS 

Following the close of Governor Olson’s ad- 
dress, President Haggerty spoke as follows: 

“On behalf of this convention, I want to express 
to his honor the governor our deep appreciation 
for the broad viewpoint he has presented here this 
morning. I know we consider it an honor to have 
him here and appreciate all of the advice and coun- 
sel and suggestions he has made. 

“We realize there are many changes needed in 
this state—in the administrative department of 
government as well as in others—if we are to have 
success in our protection of the laboring people. 

“Unity Under Proper Conditions” 

“I regret the necessity of referring to the gov- 

ernor’s statement on the split in labor. I know of 


no man in this country—or woman in this coun- 
try—who has a sadder heart over the years be- 
cause of this split in our ranks. I have always felt 
that we lost ten years of progress, at least, in the 
past two or three, because of this split. I want the 
governor to know, and I think I speak for the con- 
vention, that we are heartily in accord with a de- 
sire to unify the labor movement under the proper 
conditions. We certainly cannot afford to permit 
the present dual organization to come in, under 
the present circumstances, as they desire, and take 
over and disrupt the organizations we now have in 
this state and nation. 


“T was pleased to hear the governor refer to the 
indications of unity in two or three sections of the 
state. I regret that I have not facts in my posses- 
sion to indicate that for the three which are quoted 
here of unity, hundreds of disuniting tactics and 
splitting methods have been evidenced by the 
C.I.O, against our people. 


“If there is anything I can do, as a member of 
organized labor—stepping down, stepping out, 
stepping any place to accomplish unity of our 
movenient, under fair and proper conditions—you 
have my promise that will be done without ques- 
tion. 


Door Remains Open 


“T feel that we cannot, under the present cir- 
cumstances, do much more than we are doing at 
the present time except to say that the door has 
always remained open, and still is open, for the re- 
turn of those who left the house of labor, to come 
back under the terms expressed by the parent 
body of labor, which is the body of labor in gen- 
eral. We have recently hoped that our people 
would find some way, through leadership—through 
‘rank and file,’ through local or national officials, 
through the President of these United States, if 
possible—to bring about this unification of labor. 


“No one knows better than I that the anti-labor 
groups—those who are seeking continually to sup- 
press our people—are using that split for their 
benefit. We all appreciate that. And I hope we all 
get together in the near future. 


“Recently we had a new announcement from the 
dictatorial president of the C.I.O. wherein he an- 
nounced the invasion of a new field—the building 
and construction industry—of all places to go! So 
again we have a wider rift than ever in the coun- 
try because of that particular attack. 


“Tam at a loss to know what to do. I sincerely 
hope the governor or somebody can find some way 
to get those who left the house of labor back into 
the home where they belong under the terms 
adopted by the parent body of labor.” 
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An Ill-Considered Address 


A guest speaker at a convention of an organiza- 
tion composed of delegates representing conflict- 
ing lines of thought is usually relied upon to avoid 
opening up a controversy and to refrain from 
mixing up in the troubles and quarrels of the or- 
ganization which as a matter of courtesy he has 
been invited to address, especially if he be not a 
member of the organization. 


Governor Olson, generally given credit as an 
astute politician, therefore created surprise, not to 
say consternation, when in addressing the State 
Federation of Labor last week he designated 
convention delegates who were his supporters in 
the political field as “labor statesmen” and inti- 
mated that those who had not supported him had 
seen fit “to oppose me and support the political 
enemies of organized labor.” His statements were 
especially significant in that in mentioning the 
names of his supporters he announced the fact 
that he had appointed them to important state 
offices. Probably his worst offense against good 
taste, however, was that he took occasion to name 
one of the candidates in the all-absorbing contest 
for secretary of the Federation as one whom he 
considered ‘a real labor statesman.” 


It would seem that the merest tyro in politics 
would have avoided such a pitfall as the gov- 
ernor rushed into. That it was resented by a large 
number of the convention delegates was revealed 
quite plainly in the subsequent proceedings. 


eee ae et 
Protecting Fair-Minded Employers 


Employers who want to pay fair wages have 
nothing to fear from minimum wage laws. In 
fact, they have every reason to support such laws, 
as they are a protection against unscrupulous 
competitors who exploit their employees. This is 
being borne out by experience in New York 
State, where minimum wage scales are in effect 
for women and minor employees in the laundry, 
beauty service and confectionery industries. The 
law is proving beneficial to employers, workers 
and the public. Frieda S. Miller, head of the State 
Department of Labor, tells the story in one para- 
graph. 


“The administration of the minimum wage law,” 
Commissioner Miller says, “has shown fair- 
minded employers that they will not face unfair 
competition from the wage-cutting, chiselling 
minority group; has shown employees that the 
state is concerned with their receiving a wage suf- 
ficient to secure them adequate maintenance and 
to protect their health; and has shown the pub- 
lic that as additional women-employing indus- 
tries are covered they need no longer underwrite 
inadequate payrolls through charity and relief.” 
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The President Appeals for Peace 


President Roosevelt this week made an earnest 
appeal to organized labor, represented in the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, to settle their differ- 
ences and unite for the general good. 

The American people “will hold in honor those 
whose insight, courage and unselfishness can effect 
it” (labor unity), he said. 

The appeal of the President, based upon “pa- 
triotic service for national unity,” cannot but be a 
weighty argument for bringing together the war- 
ring factions of the labor movement. And at this 
time, when the A.F.L. is in session at Cincinnati, 
and the C.I.O. convention is due to be held in San 
Francisco in a few days, the most propitious op- 
portunity for peace negotiations is provided. 

It must be considered that no principle is in- 
volved in the differences between the two organ- 
izations. In fact, the question which brought about 
the split—the matter of “industrial organization” 
—has been lost sight of in the recriminations and 
bad blood that have arisen out of the quarrel. As 
a matter of fact, the “industrial organization” dif- 
ference should never have arisen. There always 
have been industrial unions in the A.F.L., and 
John L, Lewis’s organization, the United Mine 
Workers, which was in the A.F.L. for many years 
before this dispute arose, is an industrial union 
itself, 

To one who can look upon the dispute objec- 
tively there appears to be no ground for division 
but the personalities of two men. As the President 
says: 

“A world emergency such as the present gives 
us new realization of the blessings of democracy 
and liberty. 

“In the presence of these blessings and in the 
face of this world necessity we must adjourn our 
small grudges, our differences, and find the way to 
peace and good will within our borders in every 
department of life. 

“Perhaps the highest service we Americans can 
render at this time is to determine that our per- 
sonal liberty, our democratic ways of life, our free 
representative government, make it possible for us 
to disagree among ourselves over many things 
without bitterness and find quickly the means of 
settlement and adjustment of controversy when it 
has gone far enough.” 


———&_____ 
Federal Civil Rights Statute 


In the first attempt by the federal government 
to use the Civil Rights statute in defense of the 
freedom of the press for a newspaper editor, the 
Department of Justice is opposing the appeal of five 
persons convicted in Mobile, Ala., for conspiracy 
last May. The case will be argued before the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals the week 
of November 20. 

Prosecuted under Section 51 of Title 18 of the 
United States Code, passed after the civil war as 
a weapon against the Ku Klux Klan, Sam B. 
Powe, alleged to be a professional gambler, and 
four associates, were found guilty of framing 
Henry P. Ewald, former executive editor of the 
Mobile “Register and Press.” Ewald, in a series 
of editorials, had been exposing gambling and 
lotteries in the city when Powe and other gam- 
blers involved the editor in a form of the old 
“badger game” in a move to drive him out of 
town. 

Of the six persons indicted for the conspiracy, 
only one was acquitted. The remaining five de- 
fendants were sentenced to terms in the peniten- 
tiary ranging from eighteen months to seven 
years. 

The action was brought by United euie Dis- 
trict Attorney Francis H. Inge, who charged that 
the plot infringed on Ewald’s right of freedom 
of .the press “in freely and lawfully expressing 
himself through the medium of the press by means 
of writing and printing, or writing and causing 
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to be printed.” The United States Code provides 
severe penalties for those who “conspire.to injure, 
oppress, threaten or intimidate any citizen in the 
free exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege secured to him by the Constitution or laws 
of the United States.” 


In the event of an adverse ruling by the Cir- 
cuit Court it is reported that the government will 


take the case to the United States Supreme Court. 
—————@&_—_ 


No Basis for Soaring Prices 

Answering the question, “How well stocked is 
the nation’s larder?” the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says: 

“The answer is that there is on hand now or in 
prospect an abundance of virtually all kinds of 
food. There’s enough to supply this country am- 
ply for the coming year. In many cases, not only 
is there enough, but some to spare.” 

The Department of Agriculture is the authori- 
tative source of information on this nation’s crops. 


In view of the department’s statement, is there 
any reason for marked increases in the prices of 
foodstuffs? 


Organized labor is convinced that there is not 
and is making its position perfectly clear at the 
Cincinnati American Federation of Labor con- 
vention. 


oe —_—-— 
War and Profits 


Far-sighted business concerns realize that after 
war come deflation and cuts or elimination of 
profits. One of the world’s largest copper com- 
panies, Kennecott, acknowledges that armament 
production in Europe resulted in heavier copper 
demand last year. But it points out the other side 
of the picture, which business and, indeed, every 
element of the population, would do well to keep 
in mind. 


“A higher standard of living which would grad- 
ually come about through an assured peace would 
do more to increase consumption of copper than 
any temporary demand created by a major con- 
flict with its inevitably disastrous consequences,” 
the company commented in a letter to stock- 
holders. 

——— 


“Never Again,” Says Nation 
A great epidemic of influenza similar to the 
death-dealing outbreak of 1918, after the United 


States entered the World War, 
expected in association with the 
says Dr. Thomas M. Rivers of 
Institute. 


“may well be 
present war,” 
the Rockefeller 


Memory of the terrible 1918 scourge is un- 
doubtedly one of the things steeling the resolution 
of the people of the United States to keep this 
nation out of war. And they know that the “flu” 
epidemic was only one of the many disastrous 
consequences of the war—consequences which are 
still with us. 


Is it any wonder the “never again” determina- 


tion is strong? 
{a 


The movement of the working people will sim- 
ply follow the human impulse for improvement in 
conditions wherever that may lead, and wherever 
that may lead they will go without aiming at any 
theoretical goal. Human impulse for self-better- 
ment will lead to the material, physical, social and 
moral betterment of the people-—Samuel Gompers. 

Ai ee La 


The Nebraska Federation of Labor, in session at 
Lincoln, unanimously indorsed President Roose- 
velt for a third term and went on record in “favor 
of the aims and objectives of the ‘new deal.’” 

ee ee 


War involves such a train of unforeseen and 
unsupposed events that no man can calculate the 
end.—Thomas Paine. 
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Facing the Facts 


With PHILIP PEARL 


The only national congress of labor in existence 
in the United States opened its sessions last Mon- 
day in Cincinnati, It is the fifty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 

Here, in open forum, through free and unre- 
stricted debate, the paramount issues confronting 
labor will be considered and threshed out in demo- 
cratic fashion. The decisions reached by majority 
vote of the delegates will have a far-reaching 
effect not only on the labor movement but also on 
the economic, political and social future of the 
entire nation, 

This year, because of the war in Europe and the 
possible danger of our involvement, labor’s posi- 
tion on neutrality and war preparedness will be 
especially significant. The convention will de- 
cide it. 

We would like to explain briefly how this con- 
vention operates. It is truly a congress. The con- 
gress is composed of more than five hundred dele- 
gates, selected by the Federation’s 106 national 
and international unions, its 1500 directly affiliated 
federal labor unions, its state federations of labor 
and its 830 city central bodies. 

Democracy in Action 

These delegates vote on resolutions and on rec- 
ommendations of the executive council. The deci- 
sion of the majority becomes the law of the 
Federation for the ensuing year. At any conven- 
tion the constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor may be amended by a two-thirds vote. 
Officers of the Federation are elected at each con- 
vention by a majority vote. This constitutes de- 
mocracy in action. 

We say that sincerely. Skeptics may object. 
They may question the fact that the delegates 
truly represent the wishes of the membership. But 
that is ridiculous. For the delegates are selected 
by the membership, And they vote the strength of 
their membership. Each delegate from national 
and international unions has one vote for each 100 
members he represents—members, we should add, 
in good standing, members whose dues are paid 
up. 

That is the fundamental difference between the 
American Federation of Labor conventions and 
those of any other labor group outside the Federa- 
tion. In the C.I.O. convention delegates vote the 
strength of phony membership, inflated member- 
ship. The leaders of the C.I.O. have never put 
their national organization on a dues-paid basis. 
They don’t dare, because they don’t have enough 
dues-paid members to make a showing. In this 
way John L. Lewis and a group of his lieutenants 
can come into the C.I.O. convention with ridicu- 
lously inflated claims of membership and vote their 
claims, thus dominating every move the conven- 
tion makes. That is dictatorship in labor. 

The Record Speaks 

There are now more than four million dues-paid 
members in the organizations of the American 
Federation of Labor, That is its peak strength. It 
is a convincing refutation of the phony aspersions 
cast upon its vitality, its durability and its ulti- 
mate triumph. 

We don’t know how many dues-paid members 
the C.I.O, has. No one knows that but John L. 
Lewis. And he ain’t saying. Why not? Your guess 
is as good as ours. We are sure that if Lewis had 
an impressive dues-paid membership he wouldn’t 
hesitate to reveal it. We believe that because he 
has so few dues-paid members he is forced to fall 
back on phony claims of membership, which very 
carefully do not specify that they are on a dues- 
paying basis. 

There is another indication of extreme weakness 
in the €.1.0. camp which is more readily apparent 
to newspaper men and publicists than to the gen- 
eral public, It is this. The American Federation of 
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Labor, under its constitution, holds its annual con- 
ventions on the first Monday in October except in 


' presidential election years, when the convention 


begins on the third Monday in November. The 
C.I.O. has no constitutional provision as to when 
conventions should be held. The date is fixed by 
the executive board. What a coincidence, then, 
that this board picked the second Monday of Oc- 
tober, right in the midst of the A.F.L. meeting, to 
start the C.I.O. convention! Coincidence, my eye! 
The reason the C.I.O. chose this date was because 
they did not dare allow the A.F.L. convention to 
monopolize labor news for two weeks. The A.F.L. 
doesn’t give a hoot when the C.I.O. convention 
meets. But the C.I.O. is afraid to leave the field 
open to the A.F.L. alone. 

That, my friends, is a very interesting confes- 
sion of weakness by the C.I.O. If no other evi- 
dence were at hand that alone would be convincing 
proof that the C.I.O. is slipping. Taken together 
with the wealth of additional proof which has 
come to light recently, it just about means cur- 
tains for the C.I.O. 

(The A.F.L. Weekly News Service) 
Se ee 
NEUTRALITY ACT AMENDMENT 

An indication of possible action by the American 
Federation of Labor convention on the neutrality 
issue was seeen in Cincinnati in the declaration 
made by the American Federation of Labor Metal 
Trades Department that the present neutrality act 
is “un-neutral.” The department convention called 
upon Congress to “so amend the law that its 
present un-neutral provisions be removed by per- 
mitting the free sale of goods to all nations, in 
such a manner as will prevent the United States 
from becoming allied with one group of warring 
nations against another, and which will not in 
their nature and provisions tend to draw this 
country into the war.” 
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Charter Amendment No. 1 


A mass meeting sponsored by the Committee 
for Charter Amendment No. 1 was held Septem- 
ber 27. Charles Hardy, vice-president of the Build- 
ing Service Employees’ International Union, pre- 
sided. 

The principal speaker of the evening was Sen- 
ator Walter McGovern, who strongly advocated 
the adoption of the amendment as means of cor- 
recting an injustice which occurred in 1931 when 
the institutional workers were unorganized and 
without representation. Senator McGovern pledged 
his full support and co-operation and in addition 
thereto made a contribution of $50 toward the 
campaign. 

Supervisor Adolph Uhl talked at length on the 
merits of this proposal and pledged himself by 
every means within his power to bring this cam- 
paign on Charter Amendment No. 1 to a success- 
ful conclusion, and stated that he would lead a 
fight to have the Board of Supervisors sponsor 
an official argument for the sample ballot on be- 
half of this amendment, and further stated that 
he considered the present low wages of institu- 
tional employees a civic disgrace. 

Attorney Mathew O. Tobriner spoke at length 
on this proposal and pointed out the absolute 
necessity for the adoption of the amendment in 
order to correct the present intolerable situation 
wherein employees of the rich City of San Fran- 
cisco are required to work eight liours per day 
or more within a period of thirteen hours for the 
shameful and starvation wage of $2.50 per day. 

Many other leaders from professional, civic and 
fraternal organizations were in attendance and 
pledged their whole-hearted support. 

Outlines of campaign activities were touched 
upon by Arthur T. Hare, president of Local 250, 
and a progressive report was made by M. J. 
Rowan. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the call of 
the chairman, 


Comment on World Events 
(1. L. N.S.) 


News of the outbreak of war in the first days 
of September. all but submerged news in the 
American press of the seventy-first British Trades 
Union Congress. Little was printed on the meet- 
ing, which mail reports-from London now show 
was largely devoted to:the war. Discussion of the 
international. situation and. adoption of a declara- 
tion of policy were the chief business. 

The declaration reaffirmed organized labor’s. 
unflinching determination to support the fight 
against Hitlerism. One paragraph shows its tenor: 

“This congress believes that the nazi govern- 
ment, having chosen for its people the way of 
war, must be resisted to the utmost. It must be 
opposed by all the forces that the civilized na- 
tions can concentrate for its defeat and over- 
throw. The congress, with a united and resolute 
nation, enters the struggle with a clear conscience 


and steadfast purpose.” 
* * # 


In view of the war situation, resolutions from 
affiliated unions were set aside and the congress 
lasted only two days. Though the government 
had just declared a state of war existed with Ger- 
many, virtually 90 per cent of the affiliated unions 
were represented by 490 delegates. Some 659 
would have been present if circumstances had 
been normal. 

Encouraging reports of growth were made, it 
being reported that the aggregate membership of 
the unions affiliated with the congress was 4,669,- 
186 at the beginning of 1939. It represented a net 
increase of 208000 over 1938. 

Delegates were reminded that these figures did 
not, of course, take account of continued increase 
in membership during the present year. Increases 
were reported up to December 31 of last year in 
all except seventeen groups of unions. 

* * x 

British labor’s. faith in trade unionism was ex- 
pressed by J. Hallsworth, president of the con- 
gress, in his opening address, in which he said it 
had been his privilege to maintain contact with 
the working class organization in every field of 
activity, at home and abroad. 

“From that experience derived my profound 
conviction,” he said, “that in a world which seems 
stricken with a wasting disease trade unionism 
survives, and not only survives but grows in 
strength and influence, because it serves a human 
purpose that no other social movement serves.” 

That British labor is determined to maintain its 
influence is evidenced by its demand since the 
congress meeting for a larger voice in planning 
production of munitions and all war supplies. This 
demand has been voiced not only in Parliament 
but by a delegation which met with Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain and other officials. 

The government was plainly told the best re- 
sults could only be obtained by willing co-opera- 
tion of industry and labor and it was asked that 
labor be treated on a basis of equality in the prob- 
lem of production. 

oe 


SELF-PRAISE NO RECOMMENDATION 

“Pravda,” newspaper organ of the Communist 
party in Moscow, declaims editorially: “Among 
the dirty intrigues of international swindle and 
the provocative gamble of war mongers, only our 
country, the great Soviet Union, is staying firmly 
aloof as a source of strength, honesty, and as a 
rock of world peace.” 


ee 


PROPOSED JITNEY ORDINANCE 
Organized labor in all its branches has indorsed 
the fight of the jitney drivers to defeat the Mar- 
ket Street Railway’s proposed jitney ordinance, 
Proposition No, 10 on the November 7 ballot, 
which would bar this form of transportation from 
the downtown district which it now serves. 
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ction of State Convention on Many Propositions Introduced 


OLLOWING is summarized the action of the 


convention of the California State Federation 
of Labor last week on the various resolutions 
placed before it for consideration. Space will not 
permit giving more detail of the resolutions, and 
their merit should not be judged solely upon the 
title here given them. Several resolutions are not 
listed, but the missing numbers are those pertain- 
ing to subjects passed upon in other resolutions 
and which were grouped together by the conven- 
tion committees in making their reports: 


1—Commercial treaty with Japan. Adopted, with 
provision that A.F.L. take up matter with State 
Department and seek treaty permitting import tax 
to equalize production costs in the two countries. 

2—Against closing of certain coast areas to com- 
mercial fishermen. Adopted. 

3—State constitutional amendment regarding 
fishing boats. Indorsed. 

4—Amending Federation constitution to provide 
vice-presidents be voted upon only by unions in 
the district. Defeated. 

5—Vice-president for Imperial Valley. Non-con- 
curred in. 

7—Against charges being made for working per- 
mits. Filed, as being subject for unions involved. 

8—Anti-alien bills. Filed, committee stating such 
legislation should apply equally to all aliens. 

9—Billings case. Reaffirmation of belief in Bill- 
ings’ innocence, and referred to executive council 
to draft statement in Billings’ behalf, and legisla- 
tion which would permit court review of like 
cases. 

10—Window washers’ safety. Adopted. 

11—Inspection of beauty shops and cosmetology 
schools. Adopted. 

12—Atkinson oil control bill. Concur, in opposi- 
tion to measure. 

13—Injured workmen's rating by accident com- 
mission. Concur in protesting past policy of com- 
mission. 

14—Additional inspectors for accident commis- 
sion. Adopted. 

15—Indorsement of particular individual for 
Maritime Commission. To executive council for co- 
operation with A.F.L. in carrying out intent of 
resolution. 

16—Third term for President Roosevelt. Filed, 
committee believing A.F.L. should speak for all 
trade unions in such circumstances. 

17—Discontinuance of payments to injured work- 
men on filing of petition to terminate liability or 
for permanent disability rating. Concur in protest- 
ing such policy. 

18—Election of Federation officials by referen- 
dum vote. Non-concurrence. 

19—Opposing U. S. participation in European 
war. Adopted, and other resolutions on same sub- 
ject filed. 

20—Organization in lumber industry. Adopted, 
and referred to executive council for further con- 
sideration. 

21—Labor 
Adopted. 

22—Retirement Life Payments Act (‘Ham and 
Eggs”). This and other resolutions on subject 
tabled. 

23—Permits for cosmetologists. Adopted. 

24—Informal ratings by Accident Commission. 
Adopted protest against policy indicated in resolu- 
tion. 

25—Rules of Equalization Board regarding alco- 
holic beverages. Adopted protest against rule re- 
stricting advertising. 

26—Indorsing Initiative Measure No. 3 (chiro- 
practic). Adopted. 

27—Reducing minimum earnings to $156 in order 
to qualify for unemployment payment. Adopted. 

28—To provide Federation vice-presidents be 
voted upon only by unions in the district. Non-con- 
currence. 


commissioner office for Eureka. 


28—Amendments to Federation constitution on 
election of officers. Withdrawn by author. 

30—Accident Commission office for Los Angeles. 
Adopted. 

31—Protesting alleged past policy of selecting 
medical panels of Industrial Accident Commission. 
Adopted, and referred to executive council for in- 
vestigation. 

32—Referee’s decisions in accident cases. 
Fifth “Whereas” deleted, and amended resolution 
referred to executive council. 

33—Organization of horticulturists and floricul- 
turists. Referred to executive council. 

34—Opposing dictatorship in labor movement. 
(Submitted by California Conference of Machinists, 
and relating to labor peace conferences and action 
of John L, Lewis.) Adopted. 

36—Organization of state employees. Referred to 
executive council, with approval where not tres- 
passing on jurisdiction of organizations. 

37—Favoring Gas Conservation and Control Act. 
Filed. ; 

39—Retirement system for fire department mem- 
bers. Adopted, with proviso that pensioners shall 
not take employment from other workers. To ex- 
ecutive council. 

40—Legislation in aid of fire fighters, Adopted, 
and to executive council. 

41—Fire fighters’ work-week. Adopted, and to 
executive council. (In referring firemen’s proposals 
to the council it was understood they had been in- 
dorsed in principle, with certain changes in word- 
ing, for clarification, and that the council would 
aid in drafting proper legislation.) 

42—Schools for fire fighters’ training to have 
competent instructors. Adopted. 

43—Aid in organization of fire fighters. Adopted. 

44—F ree lunches for school children. Indorsed. 

45—Health insurance. Committee stated that 
there would be difficulty in hurriedly drafting bill 
to accomplish the intended purpose and meet views 
of A.F.L. on subject; that the State Federation is 
on record in favor of the principle, and recom- 
mended further consideration be placed in hands 
of executive council. 

46—Settlement of controversy in _ theatrical 
unions. Resolution adopted, and congratulations 
extended to unions involved. 

47—Auto repair work in vocational schools. Pro- 
testing work being done therein which properly 
belongs in the business field. Adopted. 

48—Opposing iSsuance of year book. Non-concur- 
rence. 

49—Establishment of A.F.L. newspaper on Pa- 
cific Coast. Committee report recommended non- 
concurrence. Defeated, and resolution adopted, 

50—State policy for protection of the aged. 
Adopted. 

51—Oath of allegiance for Federation delegates. 
Tabled. 

53—Labor research department. Referred to ex- 
ecutive council. 

54—Policy of Employment Service. Referred to 
executive council. 

55—Social security for agricultural workers. Re- 
ferred to A.F.L. delegate. 

56—Teachers’ salaries at State 
Adopted. 

57—Employment of husband and wife. Tabled. 

60—Investigation of insurance companies. 
Adopted. 

63—Policy of Employment Service. Referred to 
executive council, with instruction to take any ac- 
tion that investigation seems to warrant. 

64—Concerning newspaper column. Filed, in con- 
sonance with labor’s belief in freedom of speech 
and of the press. 

65—Placing C. A. Muessdorffer (and “CAM” prod- 
ucts) on ‘We Don’t Patronize List’ of the Federa- 
tion. Adopted. 

66—Referendum vote on war. Committee noted 
that the resolution mentioned German imperialism 
and the Nazi regime, but did not mention com- 
munistic Russia, which latter is also engaged in 
war on Poland. Resolution non-concurred in, but 
action on No. 19 cited as substitute for No. 66. 
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68—Indorsement of individual for public office. 
Refer to executive council. 

69—Political espionage in state relief. Committee 
recommendation for indorsement of resolution de- 
feated. 

70—Violation of civil service in State Printing 
Office. Referred to A.F.L. delegate to urge execu- 
tive council of that body to enforce its decision in 
dispute between pressmen and lithographers. 

75—Social security protection for employees of 
religious and educational institutions. Adopted. 

7é6—One day's rest in seven for all employees. 
Adopted. 

77—Discrimination against workers on account 
of race, creed or political affiliation. Non-concur in 
present form of resolution as possible renunciation 
of A.F.L. policy with respect to Communist party 
and Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

78—War risk insurance for seafarers. Adopted. 

798—Pensions for disabled railway employees. 
Adopted. 

80—Culinary jurisdiction in canning industry. 
Referred to A.F.L. and unions involved. 

81—Banning women bartenders. Adopted. 

82—Protesting changes in Wagner act. This 
resolution, and No. 52, on the same subject, were 
disapproved and the State Federation placed on 
record as supporting the A.F.L. in its attempt to 
secure amendments to the Wagner act. 

8%3—Concur in protest against war profiteering, 
and support legislation prohibiting same. 

85—State-subsidized work projects. Referred to 
executive council. 

86é—Pensions for disabled unemployed. Adopted. 

87—Stopping of relief checks. Resolution disap- 
proved as being an attack on a state official for a 
situation beyond his control. 

88—Townsend Plan. Federation reaffirms its tra- 
ditional position in favor of adequate old-age pen- 
sions, but without the indorsement of any specific 
plan. 

89—Civil service classification for steam fitters 
and refrigeration and air-conditioning fitters. 
Adopted. 

90—State Plumbing Code. Concur in subject mat- 
ter and refer to executive council to co-operate in 
drafting legislation. 

91—Apprentice and vocational education. 
Adopted. 

92—Jurisdiction of Masters, Mates and Pilots. 
Referred to A.F.L. delegate to urge executive coun- 
cil to enforce its decision. 

93—Free text books, and opposing purchase of 
school books from Eastern firms. Adopted. 

94—Mail service by motor vehicle routes. In- 
dorsed. 

95—Mead longevity bill and two measures re- 
garding a civil service court of appeal for postal 
employees. Indorsed. 

96—Window washers’ safety. Adopted. 

97—Favoring Cannery Workers’ International 
Union. Filed, as possibly involving jurisdictional 
questions, and committee believing the subject can 
be solved by the A.F.L. 

98—Disability compensation and hospitalization 
for postal employees. Indorsed. 

99—Union-made tile. Urging that demand be 
made for this product. 

100—Indorsement of Northern California Music 
Project. Non-concur, in view of changing condi- 
tions in W.P.A., and which in some instances are 
causing wage cuts. 

101—Charter for Agricultural and Processing 
Industry Workers. Refer to A.F.L. executive coun- 
ceil. 

102—Request for committee investigation of 
George G. Kidwell’s trip to Washington and al- 
leged activities in behalf of C.I.O. Tabled. 

103—Five-day week for state, county and mu- 
nicipal employees. Indorsed. 

160—Support for referendum measures Nos. 3 and 
4 (“loan shark” bills). Concur in recommending 
“Yes” vote. 

107—Health requirement for food purveyors, In- 
dorsed. 

108—Placing Pacific Manifolding Book Company 
of Emeryville, Calif., on ‘““‘We Don't Patronize List.” 
Concurred in. 

108—Indorsement of President Roosevelt. Filed. 
Committee stated the President should be com- 
mended for his efforts in aid of the people, but it 
was not deemed wise to indorse his future policies 
without knowing what such policies might be. The 
committee expressed regret that such resolutions 
are presented to the convention because of possible 
Mipingenstondins in case they are not concurred 
n. 

110—Criticizing Medical Department of Industrial 
anne Commission. Referred to executive coun- 
ceil. 

111—Calling upon Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion to enforce safety laws. Adopted. 

112—Urging enforcement of safety laws at 
Shasta Dam Project. Adopted. 

113—Urging reopening of Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1940. Indorsed, after deletion 
of last ‘“‘Resolve.” 

114—Unity in labor ranks. Filed, the committee 
report calling attention to repeated efforts of the 
A.F.L, to bring about unity under proper and hon- 
orable terms. 

115—Salary of secretary-treasurer. Withdrawn 
by authors. 

116—Term of office of secretary-treasurer. With- 
drawn by authors. 

117—Labor’s Non-Partison League. A lengthy 
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resolution was adopted ‘for submission to the 
A.F.L;, convention whereby that body will reaffirm 
its position and policy toward the League, declare 
it an antagonistic organization and an accessory 
to the C.1.0.; further that state federations, city 
central bodies and directly chartered unions be in- 
structed not to seat as delegates or admit to or 
retain in membership any person known to be a 
member of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

118—Stove Mounters’ jurisdiction. Referred to 
A.F.L. 

1198—Union wage scales for service paid for from 
taxation. Adopted. 

120—Protesting donations of tax money to cham- 
bers of commerce. Adopted. 

121—Neutrality legislation. Filed, the committee 
report stating any action taken on the subject 
might be used to embarrass those who are draft- 
ing the national policy, and recommended that the 
State Federation be guided by the A.F.L. action on 
the subject. 

123—Issuance of injunctions. Indorsed proposal 
for support of legislation to curb evils. 

124—Requesting resignation of state 
Adopted. 

125—Opposing wage policy of “drive-in” stands. 
Adopted. 

126—Enforcement of state minimum wage law. 
Adopted. 

127—Additional vice-presidential district. Non- 
concur. 

128—Val Vita Cannery. Referred to executive 
council. 

129—Attitude of Consolidated Steel Corporation 
of Los Angeles. Proposal that contracts contem- 
plated for that concern be transferred to other 
Pacific Coast cities. Adopted. 

130—Training school competition with office 
workers. Legislation to prevent practice indorsed. 

131—Safety inspectors for Industrial Accident 
Commission. Adopted. 

132—Placing Emerson Radio Manufacturing Com- 
pany products on “We Don’t Patronize List.” 
Adopted. 

133—Six-hour day. Indorsed. 

184—Collective bargaining agreements with po- 
litical subdivisions. Indorsing legislation to fur- 
ther such agreements. 

135—Revocation of license of detective agency. 
Indorsed. 

137—State electrical inspection. Indorsed. 

138—Regarding label provision in international 
union laws. Filed, as not being within the province 
of the Federation. 

140—Urging active and practical support of the 
label of the United Garment Workers. Adopted. 

141—“‘Anti-alien” bills before recent Legislature. 
Adopted. 

142—Elimination of fire hazards in state institu- 
tions. Indorsed. 

143—San Francisco Charter Amendment No. 1. 
Indorsed. 


official. 


Violence Is Charged 
To Local Communists 


The following statement was released this week 
by Jean Knox, secretary of the Socialist party of 
San Francisco, on behalf of the Socialist party and 
the Young People’s Socialist League: 

“Whatever claim the Communist party could 
make to being a working class organization was 
finally and conclusively shattered with the an- 
nouncement of the soviet-nazi alliance. Through- 
out the world communist organizations were 
stunned by this alliance between supposed bitter 
enemies. Communists who close their eyes and 
accept blindly whatever emanates from Moscow 
searched vainly for an explanation. 


“In San Francisco communists were to be 
treated to a rationalization of Stalin’s actions by 
the appearance of James Ford, one of their na- 
tional leaders. But communists, just as fascists, 
can take no criticism of their actions. Recently 
when two members of the Young People’s Social- 
ist League tried to pass out leaflets revealing the 
betrayal of Stalin and the Communist party they 
were brutally assaulted by the communist goon 
squad and their leaflets destroyed. One girl was 
manhandled. Another young socialist was beaten 
up, his clothing torn, and he was thrown to the 
ground and kicked. 


“Mr. Ernest Besig, northern California head of 
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the American Civil Liberties Union, has declared 
he will protest the action of the Communist party 
in a communication to them.” 

——-——— &_ —____ 


Adult Public Forums 


The fall term of adult public forums in the 
San Francisco public schools was completed last 
week by Robert F. Gray, deputy superintendent 
in charge of adult education. 

Scheduled for the evening of Friday, October 6, 
in Lafayette Elementary School, Anza street and 
Thirty-sixth avenue, the forum topic is “Important 
Names in the War News,” with Charles Reach, 
attorney, discussing personalities on the side of 
the democracies. Mr. Reach was formerly a naval 
officer in the British service. 


At the following public forum in Lafayette 
School on the evening of Friday, October 13, 
important names in the war news again will be 
discussed, dealing with personalities on the side 
of the dictators. 


Adult public forums are open to the public, and 
there is no admission charge or enrollment fee. 


S—_____—_. 
Mayor LaGuardia Bans 
Non-Union Orchestra 


Officials of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, were elated with the announcement by 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New York that the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra had been sub- 
stituted for the non-union Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra on the program of the music festival for 
concerts on October 5 and 7. 


Mayor LaGuardia said the substitution had 
been arranged after conferences with the repre- 
sentatives of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, and spokesmen for the 
Musicians’ Union. The music festival was sched- 
uled to start October 2 and last for one week. 


Edward Canavan, assistant to Joseph N. Weber, 
international president of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, announced prior to the confer- 
ence that none of the union members, including 
Paul Whiteman, Benny Goodman and Fred War- 
ing, would be allowed to participate in the festi- 
val if the Boston Orchestra gave its scheduled 
concerts. 


The fight of the union against the Boston Or- 
chestra, the only major American symphony unit 
employing non-union musicians, began twenty 
years ago because the will of the late Henry Lee 
Higginson, who founded the orchestra, provided 
that as long as his endowment was used the mu- 
sicians were not to be unionized. The Boston 
outfit was previously criticized by Canavan be- 
cause “it imports its musicians from Europe and 
does not give American boys a chance.” 
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Striking Butchers at 
Swift’s Plant Return 


Striking butchers this week returned to work at 
all northern California plants of Swift & Co., meat 
packers, although the machinists and other crafts 
objected to the proffered terms for a strike settle- 
ment. 


The butchers went to work Monday after spe- 
cific instructions to do so had been received from 
Patrick Gorman, international president of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters’ Union, it was an- 
nounced by Milton S. Maxwell, president of the 
Western Federation of Butchers. 


They were joined by the teamsters, according to 
Maxwell. The meat cutters already had voted to 
return to work, but had awaited the settlement of 
the machinists’ and other unions’ disputes. 


Maxwell said it was inconceivable that his men 
remain on strike while a small number of machin- 
ists, pipe-fitters and operating engineers held out 
for a full union shop which even the butchers 
failed to obtain. : 

Nearly 600 butchers were involved. 

He asserted that these other unions had never 
organized at the Swift plants until the butchers 
struck but had been offered wage increases and 
other conditions he considered satisfactory for 
the time being. 

The butchers obtained preferential hiring, seni- 
ority rights and the right of business agents to 
visit the plants, according to Maxwell. 

Ns m~ 
FIRE PREVENTION WEEK SET 

President Roosevelt has proclaimed the week 
beginning October 8 as fire prevention week. He 
pointed out that fire losses last year exceeded 
$255,000,000. 

—_——_ @&____——_ 


Refuse to Hear Mooney 


The convention of the Indiana State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in session at Gary, refused to per- 
mit Thomas J. Mooney to address the delegates. 

Harold Lafferty, a delegate from the Hod Car- 
riers’ Union, declared that for many months 
Mooney had been an agent of the C.I.O. “He has 
been going around in Indiana making slurring re- 
marks about the business agents of the American 
Federation of Labor,” Lafferty said. “I move that 
the invitation for him to address the convention 
be withdrawn.” 

The convention adopted the Lafferty motion by 
a large majority. 
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Run o’ the Hook 


By PRED E. HOLDERBY 
President San Francisco Typographical Union 

On Wednesday, November 1, the membership 
will vote on six new amendments to international 
laws to be placed before them at that time. Five 
of these amendments were proposed at the recent 
convention at Fort Worth. The other, to exempt 
members from all dues during active service in the 
military or naval branches during war times, was 
submitted by the executive council. The other 
amendments, in order, are to amend Sections 1, 2 
and 3, Article IX, Constitution, to provide a tem- 
porary reduction of the pension and mortuary 
assessment from 2 per cent to 1% per cent, fol- 
lowed by a return to 2 per cent as soon as the fund 
drops to $1,500,000, and to remain at 2 per cent 
until the fund reaches $3,000,000. Proposition 2 
provides for an executive council of six members, 
rather than five, as at present, the fourth vice- 
president to vote only on matters pertaining to 
mailers’ problems. This is intended to eliminate 
the possibility of a deadlock, as is now possible 
with only four executive officers deciding typo- 
graphical problems. Proposition 3 is an amend- 
ment providing for a four-day week in emer- 
gencies, with approval of the executive council. 
Proposition 4 is intended to eliminate the six-day 
week (six hours and forty minutes per day) after 
January 1, 1942. Proposition 5 is to provide for the 
use of airplane transportation in emergencies for 
officers and members employed by the Interna- 
tional. 


The application of Win A. Seymour for admit- 
tance to the Union Printers’ Home has been ap- 
proved by the admission committee, but owing to 
alterations which are being made in the Home 
building the institution is crowded at this time. 
The certificate of admission will be forwarded as 
soon as there is a place for Mr. Seymour. 


William L. Chisholm was admitted to the Home 
on September 24, and on September 30 David C. 
Hooper vacated to continue treatment elsewhere. 

The resolution presented by delegates to the 
State Federation of Labor at last week’s session 
in Oakland calling for referendum election of all 
officials of the Federation, the same being indorsed 
by San Francisco Typographical Union, suffered 
defeat by that body. 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 
Before we get in bad again over neglecting to 
note another arrival in the home of a member of 


our chapel, we wish to offer congratulations to 
C. T. Hall and his wife on the arrival of a daugh- 
ter. 

Charles (“Bunny”) Forst, a member of the 
make-up, kept the secret of an arrival of another 
Miss Forst in his family for several days. This 
makes “three of a kind” for Charley, who is out 
to beat the record of his parents, who had eleven 
children. 

Walter Riegelhuth, our rotund make-up, has 
graduated from the father class into the grand- 
father class. 

Chairman Myers received a letter from Ernie 
Clarke, our chess expert, who is on the way home 
after quite a visit in the East and South. Ernie 
gives the lads who like to play the ponies a lot of 
dope on some of the geegees he saw on his 
travels. Also visited the New York Fair. 

What a headache some of our football experts 
got from the way their favorites were kicked 
around on the opening day! 

Members of the chapel were very sorry to hear 
of the death of the infant son of “Bill” Salomon, 
another make-up of the chapel. The little one died 
at birth. Our sympathy to Bill and his wife. 

Several of the boys who have Monday off are 
thinking of changing their day off, as the cigars 
have been coming pretty regularly lately. 

We think our chapel holds the record for new 
arrivals this past year, even if we didn’t win the 
eating contest. 


“News” Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 


Refusal of the A.F.L. executive council to ac- 
cept I.T.U. dues caused some comment but small 
concern in this chapel; as a matter of fact, having 
been long expected, severance of affiliation came 
as a sort of relief, and W. M. Davy remarked sig- 
nificantly there is a lot of difference between this 
executive council and the one in office when he 
joined the Typographical Union some fifty years 
ago. “The latter looked upon the I.T.U. as more 
than a friend—as parent, guide and counsellor; for 
the Typographical Union assumed initiative in the 
organization of the A.F.L., and a printer was its 
first president. We used to take up collections in 
chapels where I worked,” he added, “to help the 
struggling organization; now it declines to accept 
our per capita. Quite a change.” 

Batching isn’t so bad, according to Johnny Dow, 
whose wife visited her daughter in Los Angeles. 
When the wife is away, explains Johnny, you pile 
the dishes in the sink and hide the. broom so you 
won’t be tempted to use it. 

The Santa Cruz Mountains make a glorious re- 
treat, says Vince Porrazzo, who vacationed there 
and tried to rid himself of a bad cold. 

During that far-back time before the major 
league games started the ’39 season, the chapel 
prophet, Bill Davis, wagered 3 to 1 the Giants 
would not finish in the first division. Slim Clement, 
Bert Coleman and Eddie O’Rourke doubted Bill’s 
foresight but, as they admit, their hindsight is as 
good as Bill’s foresight. 


Golf News—By J. W. C. 


Golfers: The next tournament of the U.P.G.A. 
will be held on Sunday, October 29, at Ingleside 
golf course, and the time of play has been set for 
10 a.m. The officers and board of directors will 
hold their monthly meeting Monday night, Octo- 
ber 16, and at that time the draw will be made for 
the match play tournament which will start at 
Ingleside on the 29th, The drawing for the first 
round will be published in this column on Friday, 
October 20, which will give all of the participants 
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ample notice as to whom they will oppose in the 
first round. Play will be at handicap for the match 
play tournament, and will continue at each 
monthly tournament of the association until the 
final round. 

Only members in good standing will be drawn 
for the match play tournament, and those mem- 
bers who are in arrears who wish to participate 
may do so by reapplying to the association for 
full-time membership. Any golfer who is not a 
member of the association who wishes to play in 
this tournament will be eligible to participate by 
applying for membership in the association. The 
regular tournament of medal play will be carried 
on in conjunction with the match play tournament, 
and all golfers are invited to participate. Prizes 
will be awarded in the four classifications and the 
entry fee is the same as usual, for both guests 
and new participants. Members of the association 
who will be playing in the match play tourna- 
ment will also be competing in the medal play 
contest and are eligible for the prizes in their re- 
spective classifications. Make your plans now to 
be in on both of these tournaments. Watch the 
Labor Clarion of October 20 for the first round 
draw, and be at Ingleside on the 29th. 

Shots at Sonoma. . . . Those members of the 
association who played in their own back yard 
instead of making the Sonoma trip, due to that 
stretch of “warm” weather, missed an ideal golfing 
day. . . . With a nice breeze a-blowing and the 
sky filled with white, fleecy clouds that the sun 
would duck behind every so often, the day was 
more than perfect . . . it never was hot at any 
time during the day, and more than one member 
remarked how sorry they felt for those that were 
fighting the heat waves at home... . Our chapeau 
is doffed to our own Mr. Stright, who, after put- 
ting in the graveyard shift and getting all of two 
hours’ sleep, drove to Sonoma and played twenty- 
seven holes and was going strong late that night 

. and who incidentally was responsible for the 
very nice arrangements that we enjoyed at So- 
noma. ... Nice going, “Cy.” ... Jess Conaway of 
the Home Publishing Company was among those 
present at Sonoma. ... Jess played in the first 
tournament ever held by the association and this 
is his first time out in a long while... . We are 
glad to see you out again, Jess, and hope you'll be 
with us more often. ... Harvey Bell, E. M. Black- 
ford and Howard Paul, all from the “News,” 
made the trip and liked the Sonoma layout... . 
Bell tied for first with Cameron, while Paul beat 
Blackford by one stroke. .. , This was Howard’s 
first time out, and he shot a swell game, coming 
in with a 94, and will bear watching in our future 
tournaments, . .. Remember the match play tour- 
ney on the 29th and be sure to look for the first 
round draw on the 20th. . . . Read your Labor 
Clarion for more golf news. 

ie ee Ne ee 


Woman’s Auxiliary to No. 21 
By MRS. MYRTLE L. SADLER 

Now is the time for all ladies eligible to mem- 
bership in the Woman’s Auxiliary to send in their 
applications and prepare to take part in our fall 
and winter program. Many interesting events are 
being planned and we can assure everyone a most 
enjoyable time. 

Plans for the card party to be given by the 
Auxiliary Tuesday evening, October 24, at Red 
Men’s Hall, 240 Golden Gate avenue, are rapidly 
taking form. The ways and means committee has 
arranged for many beautiful prizes and indications 
point to a very large attendance. All printers, their 
families and friends should attend this, our first 
card party of the season. A special invitation is 
extended to J. W. C., Gale Welchon, Harvey Bell, 
L. L. Sheveland and all other enthusiastic golfers 
to try their hands at whist and possibly add a few 
more trophies to their collections. 

A new book, the authors of which have made 
an exhaustive investigation of the trials and tribu- 
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lations of union labor on the Pacific Coast, will be 
released shortly by the Metropolitan Printing 
Company of Portland, Ore. This book will be of 
great interest to all union-minded people, and as 
soon as your correspondent receives a copy she 
will attempt to give a resume and all details as to 
price and where it may be obtained. 


Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Binford of Portland, Ore., 
have been taking in the Exposition during the past 
week and visiting with the writer and her husband 
while in the city. Mr. Binford is president of the 
Metropolitan Printing Company of Portland and 
is a member of the Typographical Union. His 
firm prints the telephone directory, the twice-a- 
week “Shopping News” and other publications, 
and recently received a contract from the state 
government for the “Codes of Oregon,” which is 
the largest job of printing contracted in the 
Northwest in many years, and will require the 
services of eight or more printers for at least a 
year and should help relieve the unemployment 
problem in that ctiy caused by the recent suspen- 
sion of the Portland “News-Telegram.” 

Mrs. Charles Curle underwent a tonsilectomy at 
Ross Hospital, in Marin County, Monday of this 
week. The operation was quite successful and we 
are happy to state Mrs. Curle is recuperating 
rapidly at her home, 1267 Chestnut street. 


Mrs. Agnes Dunning entered Children’s Hospi- 
tal last Thursday for an operation, but contracted 
a severe cold while in the hospital and the doctor 
advised postponing the operation for a couple of 
weeks, and Mrs. Dunning returned to her ranch 
home in the Santa Cruz Mountains Sunday. 


An epidemic of accidents seems to have struck 
our auxiliary. Mrs. Ruth Begon, Mrs. Myrtle 
Thomas, Mrs. Georgia Holderby, Mrs. Mable 
Skinner and Mrs. Nora J. Swenson are recover- 
ing from injuries received during the past month 
which, while not serious, nevertheless were quite 
painful. 

We hate to keep driving on any one subject 
such as “Time” and “Life,” but the union label 
is the symbol of collective bargaining. There is no 
substitute for it. Demand it on everything you 
buy! “Spend union-earned money for union label 
products and union services.” 

———— oe —___—___ 
GET READY FOR RAIN 

With approach of the rainy season motorists 
should make sure that their brakes are in good 
condition and that their tires have good non-skid 
treads, suggests the California State Automobile 
Association. It was pointed out that first rains 
create a greater hazard because of oily accumula- 
tions on the highway which form a slippery emul- 
sion when wet. ; 


ee ES 
A.F.L. to Make Strong Declaration 
For Neutrality, Green Predicts 


“We must look to Congress to save us and pro- 
tect us from participating in European war,” 
President William Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor told the Illinois State Federation of 
l.abor convention at Springfield. Green declared 
the A.F.L. would be active at the special session 
of Congress to urge “strict neutrality” and preven- 
tion of war profiteering in the United States. 

“Congressmen who vote to send our young men 
to war across the sea will hear from us when they 
come up for re-election,” President Green said. 

He added that the A.F.L. would “demand that a 
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ceiling be put upon commodity prices and that the 
war profiteer be designated a criminal.” 

He said that he expected the Federation’s na- 
tional convention, starting October 2 in Cincin- 
nati, to “make a strong declaration” on the ques- 
tion of United States neutrality. 
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WIZARDRY IN PHOTOGRAPHY 

The General Electric Company announces a 
new camera that takes 120,000 pictures a second, 
the fastest in the world. The impressions are 
registered by a revolving drum with 1000 pin 
holes. The holes take the pictures in universal 
focus, the same as ordinary pin-hole cameras 
popular with amateurs. The camera was invented 
to photograph the flashes that occur when an 
electric arc is broken. It is designed to get addi- 
tional information about electric circuit-breakers 
and other apparatus. 
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Meat Cutters in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Win Strike Against Hygrade Co. 


Following a one week’s strike against the Hy- 
grade Food Products Corporation of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Packing House Local No. 500 of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, negotiated an agreement with 
the corporation providing for upwards of 20 per 
cent increased wages for the big majority of em- 
ployees in the plant, one week’s vacation with pay, 
sole bargaining rights, thirty-two-hour weekly 
guarantee, seniority rights and overtime pay. 

The strike started when the company refused 
to negotiate with the local, although it was ad- 
mitted that the union represented a large major- 
ity of the workers. 


To hinder recognizing the A.F.L. union the 
Hygrade Corporation started negotiations with 
their own company union. 

But the strike, which was aided by the interna- 
tional office of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
all of the A.F.L. unions in Cleveland, soon per- 
suaded the management of the company that 
union recognition was the best way to deal with 
wages, hours and work conditions. 


Hugo Ernst Elected 
To Succeed Hesketh 


A telegram to the Labor Clarion from Hugo 
Ernst, dated Cincinnati, October 5, states that he 
has been unanimously elected by the general exec- 
utive board of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ 
International Union to succeed the late Bob Hes- 
keth as secretary-treasurer of the union. 


The headquarters of the union are in Cincinnati, 
and he will move to that city on November 1, 
Ernst states, 


For thirty or more years Ernst has been a 
prominent figure in local circles as a leader in the 
culinary union, which he represented in the San 
Francisco Labor Council. 


—————oe_____ 
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Federation of Teachers 


Local 61, W.P.A. Section 

Radio drama, one of the unusual subjects being 
taught by a member of our union, affords both 
pleasure and profitable training. A diminutive 
woman whose courage in the face of financial odds 
carried her through state college to a bachelor’s 
degree, and whose determination to do a- perfect 
job led her to take every available course both 
here and at Fresno State College—such is the 
teacher, 


She scrimped and saved until she could afford a 
real public address system and installed it so that 
students may broadcast from the studio to the 
kitchen of her apartment and thus actually hear 
one another and criticize their own faults. 


One of her students in radio technique won in 
an amateur contest and now is on a paid pro- 
gram. Another is sponsored for an October ap- 
pearance, for pay. Students write the scripts for 
their lessons. Thus all phases of this fascinating 
subject are being taught, free, to eager adults. 

Her eighteen months’ continuous service has 
not yet been completed, so she is not one of the 
hundred who are still waiting for their work 
orders, in spite of the fact that they have gone 
through the red tape routine prescribed for being 
recertified as being pauperized enough to be eligi- 
ble for a job on W.P.A. 

Our section received a very interesting com- 
munication from New York City, telling us of 
their problems in combatting the attempts to 
sabotage the workers’ education program, the best 
in the United States, which was a part of the 
W.P.A. education program in that city. In a day 
when democracy is threatened from all sides one 
wonders why any so-called American interferes 
with free adult education, since only through 
education can we prevent the spread of totali- 
tarianism. 

GRACE LEONARD, Publicity Committee. 
a 


FAMILIES OF SOLDIERS ASSISTED 

Press dispatches from Paris report that under 
a war-time decree issued by the French govern- 
ment Paris wives left without income when their 
husbands are conscripted for war against Germany 
will be paid approximately 28 cents per day, plus 
13 cents for each child under 16. Wives living in 
other communities of more than 5000 population 
will receive 18 cents daily; elsewhere, 15 cents. 
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A.F.L. Convention Hears 
Appeal From Roosevelt 
For Labor Unification 


On Tuesday last President Roosevelt gave or- 
ganized labor leaders a virtual White House com- 
mand to resume the A.F.L.-C.I.O. peace negotia- 
tions, appealing to them to “put aside pride and 
self-advantage in patriotic service for national 
unity.” 

The President’s appeal was made in a message 
to the American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion. 

“The American people want it” (labor accord), 
he said, “and will hold in honor those whose in- 
sight, courage and unselfishness can effect it.” 

President William Green dispatched a reply at 
once, asserting that the Federation’s peace con- 
ferees stood ready to reopen conferences with 


C.1.O. 
Seating of I.T.U. Delegates 


The Federation took up the problems created by 
the refusal of the International Typographical 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the ‘‘We Don’t 

Patronize List’ of the San Francisco Labor 

Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 

thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

Beauty Shops at 133 Geary (except Isabelle 
Salon de Beaute). 

Candid Camera Photo Service, 776 Clementina. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Post,’’ “Ladies Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dial Radio Shop, 1955 Post. 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

F. M. Rowles’ service stations at Tenth and Mis- 
sion, Tenth and Bryant, Twelfth and How- 
ard, Post and Larkin, Haight and Stanyan 
and San Jose and Alemany. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Ganson Manufacturing Company. 

Golden State Bakery, 1840 Polk. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. : 

Green Gate Tea Room. 

Hastings Clothing Stores. 

Howard Automobile Company. 

J. K. Piggott and The Scenic View Card Co., 
632 Mission. 

John Breuner Company. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

L. C. Smith Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

MacFarlane Candy Stores. 

Magazines ‘“‘Time” and “Life,” products of the 
unfair Donnelley firm. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navlett Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O'’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los An- 

eles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

People’s Furniture Company. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand Inc., 509 Market. 

Riggs Optical Company, Flood Building. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Serv-Well Grocery, 595 Ellis. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Swift & Co. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

W. & J. Sloane. 

Woodstock Typewriter Company, 21 Second. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, 
Sunnyvale, California. 

All non-union independent taxicabs. 

Barber Shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 

Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card 
of Hair Dressers and Cosmetologists’ Union 
No. 148-A are unfair. 

Cleaning establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union, Local 
No. 93, are unfair. 


Union to pay a special assessment levied in 1937 
in the A.F.L. battle against the C.I.O. 

Under Federation rules the I.T.U. faced suspen- 
sion. : 

As a preliminary step the credentials committee 
started consideration whether the I.T.U.’s_ six 
delegates, headed by Union President Claude 
Baker of Indianapolis, should be denied conven- 
tion seats. Officials said there was little possibility 
the delegates would be seated. 


Embargo on Arms 

The fifty-ninth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor opened its sessions in 
Cincinnati this week, with William Green, presi- 
dent of the Federation, delivering a keynote 
speech with peace as the principal topic. 

Green indorsed the movement to lift the em- 
bargo on arms to belligerents, and proposed that 
the United States be ready to intiate peace in the 
European war. 

He outlined the role of an international peace- 
maker for this nation in a speech prepared for 
radio delivery. 

“We feel it is vitally important for the United 
States to remain at peace,’ he said, “so that this 
country may be able to act as a peacemaker. 

“That ought to be our primary function in world 
affairs today—to stand ready to initiate peace 
moves at the earliest possible moment. 

“War Is Futile” 

“Inevitably the people of Europe will see sooner 
or later how futile war is. Yet neither side will 
want to be the first to suggest peace. That is 
where the United States can safely step in to 
bring both sides together. We could not do this if 
we entered the war ourselves.” 

Earlier, Green told the convention that involve- 
ment of this nation in the war would regiment 
labor, and declared the Federation was willing to 
accept and support President Roosevelt's policy 
for repeal of the embargo and substitution of 
“cash and carry” in the sale of arms. 

His declaration, greeted by applause from the 
jammed hall, brought forecasts that the delegates 
would support Green by indorsing the administra- 
tion’s neutrality program. 

Repeal of Arms Embargo 

Pointing to Mr. Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress, asking for repeal of the arms embargo 
against belligerents as a step to strengthen this 
nation’s neutrality, Green said: 

“We are willing to accept his word and give him 
support in his legislative program with the under- 
standing that it is for the purpose of keeping the 
United States out of the European war.” 

At the same time Green demanded that Con- 
gress, in dealing with American neutrality and 
foreign policy, make it “impossible for America 
to be dragged into the European conflict.” 

Harking to this nation’s experiences in the last 
war, Green said the United States entered it “with 
lofty hopes and high aims.” 

“T ask you what great principle was settled by 
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that war? Did the war serve to end war? The an- 
swer comes from Europe now.” 

Green said labor was determined to maintain its 
equilibrium and would refuse to be “moved by 
war psychology.” 

He warned that if the United States becomes 
involved in war “labor’s gains will be wiped out 
overnight; labor will be regimented. We will be 
reduced to a regimented force at home, compelled 
to serve under a war emergency program. 

“Can we afford to risk that for the settlement 
of these differences which have arisen between 


European nations?” 


Increased Influence of Federation , 
Touching briefly on domestic labor problems, 
Green asserted that the “voice of the American 
Federation of Labor was stronger today in the 
councils of the nation than it ever has been.” 

Without naming the Congress for Industrial 
Organization, he referred to the sit-down strikes 
ot a few years ago and said they were part of a 
“revolutionary program” the Federation had been 
asked to accept. 

“In the protection and preservation and mainte- 
nance of our economic, social and political phi- 
losophy,’”’ Green asserted, “we have refused to 
compromise with those who preach a_ strange 
philosophy.” 

Likens Lewis to Hitler 

Green drew what he called a parallel between 
C.I.O. Leader John L. Lewis and Nazi Chancellor 
Hitler. 

“You will remember,” Green said, “that Hitler 
rose to power on an anti-communistic platform. 
Yet now we see Dictator Hitler and Dictator 
Stalin lined up together as partners in tyranny. 

“We ask you to recall that the leader of the 
C.I.O. once was one of the foremost opponents of 
communism in organized labor. Yet now he is 
allied with the communistic movement in this 
country and, according to testimony before the 
Dies committee, many of the C.I.O. unions and 
the C.I.O. executive board itself are dominated 
by communists.” 


—— 
Padway Promises Finish Fight 
Against Oregon Anti-Labor Law 


A fight to the finish against the Oregon anti- 
labor law was promised in Portland by Joseph A. 
Padway, Washington, D. C., general counsel for 
the American Federation of Labor. 

“We're going to take the Oregon law and tear 
it to pieces,” Padway said. “I feel the United 
States Supreme Court will return the constitution 
to the people of this state.” 

Padway declared the A.F.L. would push the 
fight against the union regulatory law, which re- 
cently was upheld by an Oregon circuit court 
decision. He also said the Oregon law, which 
labor charges curbs the rights of free speech and 
assembly, “is taking a determined twist in other 
states such as . . . Wisconsin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Pennsylvania.” 


a 
W.P.A. WINTER ENROLLMENT 


The W.P.A. estimates that its enrollment. will 
reach 2,400,000 at its winter peak. This would be 
much lower than the all-time high—3,500,000, in 
November, 1938. 
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La Follette Probers 
Push California Quiz 


It is not believed in labor circles in Washington 
that the war situation will upset the inquiry which 
the Senate last summer authorized the Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee to make in California 
regarding organizations in that area which have 
been set up to oppose the fundamental rights of 
workers to form unions and be protected in the 
exercise of their civil rights. 

It was announced that committee investigators 
were already en route for the West Coast to re- 
sume their inquiry into the Associated Farmers 
and other organizations formed by employers. The 
inquiry was begun a number of months ago but 
curtailed because of lack of funds. The Senate 
just before adjournment last August gave the 
committee $50,000 to complete the investigation. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin is 
chairman of the Civil Liberties Committee. The 
other members are Senators Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah and David I. Walsh of Massachusetts. 

The inquiry in California will delve into migra- 
tory labor conditions and labor espionage. It is 
feared that increased demand for agricultural 
products from abroad will encourage the large 
corporations which dominate much of Califor- 
nia’s agricultural areas to endeavor to continue 
and enlarge the oppressive conditions which have 
been imposed on farm, fruit, vegetable and can- 
nery workers without federal interference. 

It is said the Civil Liberties Committee is espe- 
cially interested in charges that anti-union em- 
ployers in other states have been observing the 
California area as a sort of experimental field for 
anti-labor policies. 


Cooks’ Union News 


By C. W. PILGRIM 

The meeting of Cooks’ Local 44 on September 
28 was another of those poorly-attended meetings 
which have been frequent these last few months. 
What are you fellows waiting for? Do you all 
have to be out of employment before you will 
take an interest in the affairs of your union? Are 
you aware that arbitration is about to start and 
that your hours, wages and conditions of work 
in the hotels will be set for the coming year by 
the results of these arbitration proceedings? 
Where do you think you will be sitting when the 
Fair on Treasure Island closes down in Decem- 
ber? Do you know that although cows don’t eat 
any more grass nor chickens any more grain the 
price of meat has jumped—that although there is 
a surplus of sugar you pay $1.50 per 100 pounds 
for it more than you were paying a month ago? 
Do you realize that your bosses will try to re- 
cuperate this loss by advising you that unless you 
take a cut in wages he will have to retire from 
business? Have you forgotten the last world 
war? Do you want the same thing to happen 
again? 

If you want your union to stand up to the strug- 
gle that is ahead you will have to take much more 
interest in the future than you seem to be doing 
right now. Let’s see your faces at the business 
meeting; don’t leave all your troubles to the busi- 
ness agents to straighten out. Your duties as union 
men are not ended when you come to the window 
and pay your dues, Your union will only function 
as a labor organization if you make it function. 
Come up to the meeting—you need your union; 
the union needs you. 

We have a notice in the office from the Retail 
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Shoe and Textile Salesmen’s Union, Local 410, 
which tells us that the Hastings clothing firm is 
on their unfair list. In connection with this mat- 
ter of the store clerks, culinary workers must 
learn to practice what they preach. You ask other 
people to eat only in houses where they see the 
union house card stuck in the front window for 
everyone to see. It is up to you to spend your 
money only in those stores that display the clerks’ 
union card in their front window. Remember, 
where you see the union house card you will be 
sure to find the workers wearing a union button, 
and that means they are part of the organized 
labor movement and are customers for the union 
restaurants. 


Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

Word comes from Seattle that Patterson, since 
becoming foreman of the mailing room of the 
“Post-Intelligencer,” has inaugurated a speed-up 
system, which has resulted in the cutting off of 
twenty working shifts, and which does not sit 
well on the stomachs of many members of the 
Seattle union, Of late years Patterson has advo- 
cated all mailers becoming affiliated with the 
M.T.D.U. He has been prominent in the affairs 
of the Seattle union, which is affiliated with the 
M.T.D.U. The wisest plan for the members of 
the Seattle union to adopt would be to advocate 
withdrawal from that foremen-dominated organi- 
zation—the M.T.D.U. 

Once again Munro Roberts, secretary-treasurer 
of the M.T.D.U., indulges in prophecy. In his 
report to its Fort Worth convention he stated: 
“Indications point to a unified mailers’ organi- 
zation before the entrance of the year 1940.” But 
from what a mailer scribe in the “Printing Trades 
Union News” reports concerning conditions in 


New York, the largest union of the M.T.D.U.,. 


that union is anything but a “unified organiza- 
tion.” He says: “Seven members of the ‘Herald- 
Tribune’ chapel who had worked six hours and 
forty minutes were refused an opportunity to get 
a cup of coffee. When Costello, chairman, pro- 
tested to Rand Anderson, superintendent, he was 
told to tell them to go home, because their time 
was up. These men were ordered in on Saturday 
at 6 p. m. and were sent out to eat at 8 p. m. At 
3 a. m. they wanted to get a cup of coffee. They 
were knocked off instead. Anderson, the super- 
intendent, took two hours for his supper. Mailers 
are told to hurry back from theirs. . . . Benart 
Mailing Service employs non-union mailers. They 
receive $1.50 per thousand for single wrap. We 
wonder why the Mailers’ Union does not get this 
work, . . . One-third of the union is working six 
and seven days a week, and have been doing so 
for years; two-thirds are: working five days and 
less. . . . Should you call up and ask for the 
mailing room, ‘World-Telegram,’ you will be con- 
nected with a room on the fourth floor, where no 
mailers are employed. It is listed on the phone 
boards as the mailing room. You then tell the 
operator that you got the wrong extension. She 
will reply, ‘Oh, you mean the delivery room.’ 
Reading reports of M.T.D.U. officers to its con- 
ventions, composed of a lot of words bit no 
ideas or policies, might lead some to imagine ideal 
working conditions prevailed in those foremen- 
controlled unions. Yet in eleven months, services 
and expenses, M. T. D. U. officers, totaled 
$4817.64.” 
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Brewery Workers’ Case 
Is Argued at Capital 


Final arguments began in Federal District Court 
in Washington, D. C., this week on the request of 
the Brewery Workers’ Union for an injunction 
banning enforcement of an order of the American 
Federation of Labor giving jurisdiction over 
brewery truck drivers to the Teamsters’ Union. 

As Judge T. Alan Goldsborough prepared to 
take the case under advisement, Martin F. O’Don- 
oghue, counsel for the brewery workers, openly 
expressed the hope a decision would be forthcom- 
ing before the A.F.L. convention at Cincinnati 
could act on a proposal to suspend his union’s 
charter, 

“The granting of an injunction,” O’Donoghue 
told reporters, “would negate any such action by 
the convention.” 


ee See 


Wage Law Violations 


Recovery of $43,295 in unpaid wages during Au- 
gust, for California workers, was announced this 
week by H. C. Carrasco, state labor commissioner. 
In addition, the labor commissioner reported a 
substantial increase in the amount of refunds col- 
lected from private employment agencies for job 
seekers, 

While the total number of complaints of wage 
law violations were slightly less than a year ago, 
the number of complaints of alleged violations of 
other labor laws increased, such as those concern- 
ing the eight-hour law for women, child labor 
laws and weekly day of rest. 

During August the labor commissioner’s office 
instituted 78 prosecutions, as against 56 in August, 
1938. The number of civil suits more than doubled, 
from eighteen in August, 1938, to thirty-seven in 
August of this year. 
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REGULAR COUNCIL MEETING TONIGHT 

No meeting of the San Francisco Labor Council 
was held last week, because of the convention of 
the California State Federation of Labor, which 
did not adjourn until early Saturday morning. The 


regular meeting will be held tonight. 
————_@_______—____ 


Western Union Strike 


The National Labor Relations Board has ac- 
tively entered the three-weeks-old Western Union 
strike by notifying Mrs. Alice M. Rosseter, local 
regional director of the N.L.R.B., to issue a com- 
plaint in connection with A.C.A. charges of dis- 
crimination against employees for union activity. 
The case involves John Forbes and William Du- 
bois, who were allegedly suspended for over a 
year after strenuous union activity. No attempt 


was made to rehire the men. On the contrary, 
new employees were hired during the period of 
their “furlough.” 
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Reds Deceived Labor, 
Leon Trotsky Charges 


Leon Trotsky, exiled former Russian Soviet 
war commissar, denounced Russia’s invasion of 
Poland as “shameful and criminal” and a betrayal 
of world labor. He declared in Mexico City it was 
apparent that while Russia was discussing with 
France and Britain the “military defense of Po- 
land” she was studying “with representatives of 
the German general staff the question of the de- 
struction and repartition of Poland.” 

The Kremlin, he charged, deceived not only 
England, France and Poland, but “it deceived sys- 
tematically the toiling masses of the Soviet Union 
and the entire world.” 


ee _ 
“‘Low-Rent Housing”’ 


The San Francisco Housing Authority, with the 
co-operation of radio station KFRC, will present 
a series of radio programs explaining the low-rent 
housing program to the people of San Francisco. 
The broadcasts will go over the air waves from 
4:45 to 5 o'clock each Wednesday evening for a 
period of thirteen weeks. 

Titled “The Housing Reporter,” the programs 
will be dramatized by the Federal Theater Divi- 
sion of the P.W.A. r 

Se a cee 


FARMERS AND TEAMSTERS 
New guarantees and new co-operative mechan- 
isms to assure the unfettered right of California 
farmers to haul their own crops and supplies in 
and out of San Francisco have been embodied in 
an agreement reached between the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, the San Francisco 
Employers’ Council and the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, according to Almon E. Roth, 
president of the Employers’ Council. 
———_—_ &_—______ 
LOVE VS. WAR 
In a recent augmentation of guarding the White 
House it was love, not war, that closed one gate 
to the mansion and put an extra all-night guard 
on duty at the other, Mrs. Roosevelt said. The 
first lady of the land said people had been driving 
their cars into the White House driveway at night 
and parking there. To prevent this, one of the iron 
gates on the Pennsylvania avenue side, usually 
open day and night, is now closed at night, and a 
guard stands at the other to tell people they can’t 
park in the White House grounds unless they 
have an appointment there. The driveway is not 
really a good trysting place, anyhow, Mrs. Roose- 
velt commented. 
————— 


Incorporation of Unions 


Opposition of existing labor unions is not a bar 
to organization of new ones, Justice Francis Ber- 
gan ruled in the Supreme Court in New York 
City. 

Specifically, Judge Bergan ordered the State 
Board of Standards and Appeals to approve cer- 
tificate of incorporation of the Associated Welders 
in Buffalo and Erie County. 

The state board had disapproved a certificate 
request by the new union, which for two years 
has functioned as an unincorporated body. Build- 
ing trade unions opposed incorporation as likely 
to bring about jurisdictional disputes. 

Judge Bergan said: 

“That existing labor organizations oppose the 
organization and incorporation of new ones which 
in themselves have no purpose contrary to the 
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express statutory policy of the state is not a 
ground for denial by the defendants of approval 
of the certificate. 

“Labor organizations may be freely organized 
in this state and freely incorporated if their pur- 
pose is not in conflict with the public policy as 
expressed by the Legislature.” 

SS SS a 
OIL CONTROL REFERENDUM 

The voters of the state will be given an oppor- 
tunity to approve or reject the state oil control 
bill, the secretary of state’s office at Sacramento 
has announced, upon the certification of 137,246 
signatures on the referendum petitions sponsored 
by the Independent Petroleum and Consumers’ 
Association. 

SS 
HEADS GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

Cecil E. Custer of Washington, D. C., assistant 
budget officer of the Civil Service Commission, 
was elected president of the American Federation 
of Government Employees, American Federation 
of Labor affiliate, at the final session of the eighth 


convention at Atlantic City. 
a ag 


Union Labor Party to Meet 


The Union Labor party of San Francisco will 
hold its first meeting for consideration of matters 
connected with the coming municipal election on 
Tuesday evening, October 7, in the Labor Temple. 

Another meeting on October 14 is expected to 
consider indorsements of candidates for municipal 
offices, according to James McTiernan, treasurer 
of the party. Daniel C. Murphy is president and 
John A. O’Connell secretary of the party. 


Matthew Woll’s Warning 


Warning of the danger in the conflict between 
the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Matthew Woll, 
A.F.L. vice-president, told the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor convention at Atlantic City 
that unless the dispute is ended “there may be 
an end to the labor movement itself.” He also 
said that the conflict is arousing a “growing feel- 
ing of public hostility.” 

Woll deplored the fact that labor was fighting 
in its own house, “when we should be concerned 
with safeguarding our rights.” 

“And while we should be demanding improve- 
ments in the National Labor Relations Act,” Woll 
continued, “we should also guard against other 
attempts to hamstring labor. An example of this 
is the Republic Steel Company’s suit for $7,500,000 
against the C.I.O. for punitive damages under 
the Sherman anti-trust act. If that suit is won 
the whole labor movement is menaced.” 

Louis P. Marciante, president of the state fed- 
eration, said that many employers will willing to 
deal with “responsible labor leadership,” and that 
“it is up to us to furnish leadership that engen- 
ders confidence.” 

Spencer Miller, Jr., director of the Workers’ 
Educational Bureau of America, said that the 
nazi-soviet “alliance” was more than a struggle 
of rival imperialism. It is, he said, a “conflux of 
two great revolutionary movements, set on the 
task of world conquest.” 
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German Labor Chiefs 
Are Jailed by Nazis 


Operating under drastic war-time measures en- 
gendered by fears of sabotage, the German Ges- 
tapo (secret police) was disclosed by reliable 
sources this week to have made numerous “pro- 
tective” arrests of former socialists and trade 
union chiefs. 


Most of those arrested were described as per- 
manent leaders of the workers before Hitler’s rise 
to power. Some had been held in concentration 
camps for a time after 1933. 


Authorities apparently believe that men and 
women who have already expressed dissatisfaction 
with the nazi regime in the past must be segre- 
gated from a people which is “united as one.” 


This attitude seemed to spring from increas- 
ingly stringent steps being taken in Germany to 
guard against industrial or other economic sabot- 
age, against cleavage within the nation and from 
efforts to get everyone to co-operate in defense 
measures. 

Coincidentally, it was reliably learned in Berlin 
that many leading citizens of the Czech protec- 


torate had been arrested by the Gestapo. 
———__—_ &_____ 


Industrial Welfare Report 


Margarete L. Clark, chief of the Division of 
Industrial Welfare, reports that through the activ- 
ities of the Division of Industrial Welfare during 
the month of August, 1939, $3610.95 was collected 
in minimum wage adjustments and distributed to 
women and minor employees. In addition, $77,- 
117.80 was added to the earnings of women and 
minors in the fruit and vegetable canning and nut- 
cracking industries, whose piece-rate earnings 
were adjusted to conform to the minimum require- 
ments. 


On August 18, 1939, the Industrial Welfare 
Commission established rules and regulations for 
the keeping of payroll records. In accordance 
with Section 1174 of the Labor Code, “every per- 
son employing labor in this state is required to 
keep payroll records showing hours worked daily 
by and the wages paid to women and minors, and 
which records shall be kept in accordance with 
the rules established for this purpose by the com- 
mission.” 

The new Industrial Home Work bill regulates 
the manufacture of articles given out by the 
employer to be manufactured in the home and 
returned to the employer for sale. This bill cov- 
ers the employer-employee relationship, and does 
not affect the person making and selling her own 
product from her own home. Under the bill, an 
employer giving out industrial home work must be 
licensed by the Division of Industrial Welfare, 
and the individual employee must have a permit 
to perform work for the employer who is licensed. 
a ea ee ab a 
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